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RECENT THEOLOGICAL LITERATURE 



A NEW CRITICAL COMMENTARY ON THE MINOR PROPHETS 

The great International Critical Commentary moves steadily toward 
completion. Within the last year or two important volumes on Genesis, 
Ecclesiastes, and Esther have seen the light. And now a second instal- 
ment of the Minor Prophets comes to greet us. 1 The history of this 
volume reveals the vast scope of the series. In the original plan, the 
whole of the Minor Prophets were assigned to the late President Harper, 
the commentary on these books to cover two volumes. Dr. Harper's 
work on Amos and Hosea proved so fruitful, however, that an additional 
volume was allowed him. On his lamented death the present editors 
assumed responsibility for the second group of prophets, Drs. Smith and 
Bewer meantime co-operating with Professor H. G. Mitchell in the 
preparation of the third and concluding volume. 

The work has been wisely distributed between the three authors, the 
larger portion, embracing Micah, Zephaniah, and Nahum, being allotted 
to Dr. Harper's pupil and associate, Professor John M. P. Smith; the 
short, but highly complex and interesting book of Habakkuk to Dr. 
Ward; and the kindred group, Obadiah and Joel, to Dr. Bewer. The 
independence of the several contributors is emphasized by the separate 
pagination, the volume being "really composed of three little volumes 
bound in one." While the general plan of the series is adhered to, the 
commentary thus presents an interesting study of individual points 
of view. 

One is struck, at the outset, by the comprehensive sweep of the 
whole. In sheer mass the new commentary outweighs, not merely all 
previous English work on similar lines, but even the great contributions 
of Nowack and Marti. In none of these are the problems either of 
introduction or of text and interpretation so fully and thoroughly 
canvassed. The volume is thus a register of work done, and results 
achieved, in the study of the Minor Prophets, which must form an indis- 
pensable basis for all further progress. And yet we are never lost in 
mere details of scholarship. Out of the mass of heterogeneous material 

1 A Critical and Exegetical Commentary on Micah, Zephaniah, Nahum, Habakkuk, 
Obadiah and Joel {International Critical Commentary). By John Merlin Powis Smith, 
Ph.D., William Hayes Ward, D.D., LL.D., and Julius A. Bewer, Ph.D. New York: 
Scribner, ion. xix+363 pages. 
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there are built up broad impressions of the prophets and their work, 
which set them in strong relief as the dominating personalities of their 
age — the great upholders of the religious and literary traditions of Israel. 

As Lowth long ago observed, the prophets of the Old Testament are 
real poet-preachers, who pour forth their oracles in measured, rhythmical 
form — though one can hardly expect to find here the exact meters of 
pure poetry. Our present authors show admirable judgment in dealing 
with this whole question. They all feel the rhythmical pulse of the 
prophets' rhetoric. But they see that the varying moods of prophecy 
demand a corresponding variety in the rhythmical movement. Thus 
"no attempt is made to stretch the text of Micah " — or the other prophets 
— "upon the Procrustean bed of a metrical system" (I, 7). The 
changing movements are left to convey their own impressions of feeling. 
In this connection one may specially note Dr. Bewer's fine appreciation 
of the effect produced by the breaking in of the stately hexameter, or 
the plaintive elegiac measure (the pentameter), upon the quick staccato 
movement of Joel's normal tetrameters. This feeling for the varied 
rhythmical flow of the prophecy has enabled him to reproduce the 
"sweet, plaintive cadences of Joel's beautiful" lyrics, and the "swift, 
galloping" descriptions of the onward march of the locusts, in a series of 
really brilliant renderings (III, 68 ff.). 

The strong, ripe scholarship of Dr. Smith is evident throughout the 
section assigned to him. In learning, judgment, and sureness of critical 
touch his commentary will bear comparison with the best of its German 
rivals. In a brief review one cannot, of course, enter into details of 
exegesis. Our purpose will be better served, therefore, by a survey of 
the main results of criticism. 

The genuine prophecy of Micah is limited to the keen, impassioned 
pictures of impending judgment in chaps. 1-3, with possible fragments 
in 4:14; 5:9-12; 6:9-16; 7:1-6. The general apocalyptic outlook of 
chaps. 4 and 5 is proof conclusive of Stade's argument for their later 
origin. "Nothing short of a complete reversal of current views concern- 
ing Hebrew eschatology .... could make these chapters intelligible 
for the age of Micah." Nor can criticism rest content with Stade's pro- 
visional distribution of the chapters between two main sources. To Dr. 
Smith they "seem to contain a miscellaneous collection of fragments 
gathered up from various sources, and having little in common other 
than a hopeful outlook for the future" (I, 12). Essentially the same 
judgment is passed on the two closing chapters. The possibility of 
Micah's authorship is left open for 6:9-16 and 7:1-6. At all events, 
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these sections, together with 6:1-5, "might be placed in any period of 
Hebrew history subsequent to the appearance of the great prophets." 
On the other hand, the great ethical passage, 6 : 6-8, " seems to reflect the 
wisdom of the sages and to belong in the earlier half of the post-exilic 
age." The two nearly related sections, 7:7-10 and 7:14-20, "come 
apparently both out of the same conditions; Israel is suffering but 
hoping, looking back with longing upon the good old days and praying 
for vengeance; they are best located in the later post-exilic period, 
after the work of Nehemiah and Ezra." The intervening verses, 
7 : n-13, are "wholly detached from the context, and are to be explained 
as coming from the period after the fall of Jerusalem, but before the 
rebuilding of the city walls" (1, 15 f.). 

In the criticism of Zephaniah likewise the lead given by Stade is 
closely followed up. The genuineness of chap. 1 is fully admitted; apart 
from the oracle against Moab and Ammon (vss. 8-1 1) and the presup- 
position of Nineveh's fall in vs. 15, the whole of chap. 2 is assigned to the 
prophet; but "in the third chapter the only original matter is found in 
vss. 1-5." Old material may, indeed, be preserved in vss. 6 f.; "but in 
that case they are out of place in their present context." The rest of the 
chapter is unmistakably late, vss. 8-13 being "a post-exilic addition, 
in which is now included a gloss (vss. 9 f .) revealing a different attitude 
toward the heathen and interrupting the continuity of thought between 
vss. 8 and 11," and vss. 14-20 representing "another addition from post- 
exilic times, which has likewise undergone someinner expansion" (1, 172 f.). 

For long years Nahum escaped intact from the crucible. But since 
Gunkel called attention to the acrostic form of chap. 1, its independence 
has been generally accepted. Dr. Smith traces the acrostic no farther 
than 1:10, regarding these verses as a product of later eschatological 
reflection, which has displaced the original beginning of Nahum's 
prophecy. The only other extraneous matter in the book is found in the 
apocalyptic interpolation (1:12, 13, 15) and the closing verses (3:18 f.), 
which reflect the accomplishment of the tragic end threatened to 
Nineveh (I, 268 f.). 

The composition of Habakkuk is one of the thorniest problems in 
criticism. Dr. Ward deals with the question briefly, and with less 
decision than one might wish. He recognizes the dissolving points of 
view in chap. 1, but suggests that 1 : 2-1 1 may be regarded "as a dramatic 
representation of an earlier divine interposition for punishment" (II, 3). 
Of the maledictions in chap. 2 only the first is connected with Yahweh's 
answer in the preceding verses. The remaining four are brought down 
"nearly or quite to the Maccabean period." The psalm in chap. 3 is 
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assigned to the same period; and the connection of the piece with 
Habakkuk (3:1) suggests to Dr. Ward that Habakkuk was "the last 
compiler and editor of the first two chapters, and may have been the 
author of the last part of the second chapter" (II, 6 f.) — a conclusion 
which seems to us an inversion of critical probabilities. 

The work of Dr. Bewer is singularly fresh and stimulating. He 
wields the critical scalpel as finely as his fellow-contributors; but there 
is a real thrill in his tones when he passes from analysis to sympathetic 
interpretation of the thought and feeling of the prophets. Obadiah 
covers but one short chapter. Of that nothing is left to the prophet 
himself but vss. 7-15, the historical complexion of which points to a date 
in the fifth century B.C. (somewhat after Malachi). The opening verses 
are drawn from an earlier prophet, and are quoted likewise by Jer. chap. 
49, while vss. 19-21 are universally assigned to an apocalyptic dreamer 
just before the age of Joel. The genuine utterance of Obadiah is aglow 
with ardent patriotism. Joel moves from lurid pictures of judgment to 
plaintive appeals for repentance, followed by rapturous lyrical anticipa- 
tions of the happy days to come through Yahweh's favor. Dr. Bewer is 
so far impressed by the recent arguments of Rothstein, Sievers, Duhm, 
etc., as to concede the bulk of chap. 4 to a later hand than Joel. He 
renders this hypothesis more easy by eliminating the references to "the 
day of Yahweh " in chaps. 1 and 2. But he still holds fast to the probable 
authenticity of 3:4a; 4:2a, 0-140, thus vindicating Joel's claim to be a 
true father of apocalypse. The editor who wove the separate parts 
together by the scarlet thread of "the day of Yahweh" was still further 
imbued with the spirit of apocalypse. Joel himself may be placed about 
400 B.C., his editor a few decades later, and the final patch 4:4-8 a year 
or two after the capture of Jerusalem by Artaxerxes Ochus (cir. 352 B.C.). 

No space remains for comment. But enough has been said in 
evidence of the fulness, care, and candor, the keen, searching criticism, 
and the literary and religious insight of the whole volume. 

Presbyterian College ALEX. R. GORDON 

Montreal, Canada 
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The progressive science of Old Testament criticism requires the 
publication of just such a survey as Professor Kennett's to keep us aware 
of the fact that the problems of Isaiah are never solved. The Regius 

1 The Composition of the Book of Isaiah in the Light of History and Archaeology. 
By Robert H. Kennett. (The Schweich Lectures, 1909.) London: Frowde, 1910. 
vi+94 pages. 3$. net. 



